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ABSTRACT 



This issue of "Service-Learning Network" looks at the ways 
that service learning can transform local government into a learning 
laboratory for civic education. The first article, "Creating the Missing 
Link: Local Government, Service Learning, and Civic Education" (Todd Clark), 
introduces the issue. "Service Learning and Local Government" (Ann Rappoport) 
offers a rationale and methods for using service learning to explore local 
government. "The Learning Laboratory: An Interview with David Korth" looks at 
service learning from the unique perspective of a social services planning 
manager in Hayward, California. The issue contains a "Program Profiles" 
section that describes two programs designed to link service projects and 
civic education to the exploration of community resources and local 
government agencies. The "Review Corner" section looks at a unique online 
course and two publications that introduce teachers and students to the 
diverse possibilities for linking service learning and local government. (BT) 



Reproductions supplied by EDRS are the best that can be made 
from the original document. 
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CONSTITUTI 

SERVICE-LEARNING 




IN THIS ISSUE 

Local Government: 
The Learning 
Laboratory 

This issue of Service-Learning 
Network looks at the ways that 
service learning can transform local 
government into a learning labora- 
tory for civic education, In “Service 
Learning and Local Government,” 
writer and educator Ann 
Rappoport offers a rationale and 
methods for using service learning 
to explore local government. 
David Korth, a social services 
planning manager in Hayward, 
California, looks at service learning 
from a unique perspective — that of 
a local government official. 
Network's Program Profiles fea- 
tures a description of two programs 
designed to link service projects 
and civic education to the explo- 
ration of community resources and 
local government agencies. Review 
Comer looks at a unique online 
course and two publications that 
introduce teachers and students to 
the diverse possibilities for linking 
service learning and local govern- 
ment. A list of winning service 
projects from the 2000-01 
Robinson Mini-Grants Awards 
and guidelines for the 2001-02 
competition also appear in this 
issue along with Conferences and 
FYI, resources of interest to 
educators and others working with 
youth. 



Creating the Missing Link: Local Government, 
Service Learning, and Civic Education 

by Todd Clark 

D uring 12 years of education, most American students receive little formal 
instruction about how our cities, counties, and states function. They have 
few opportunities to learn or practice the skills they will need to participate 
effectively in public life. For many of these students, a fourth-grade focus on 
state history provides them with their only opportunity to explore the structure 
and processes of local government. And for most social studies teachers, cover- 
ing local government lies beyond the scope of overburdened teaching schedules. 
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Service-learning projects can help young people develop civic awareness by introducing them 
to the workings of local government. These students are visiting a city redevelopment site to 
prepare a report on abandoned housing in Philadelphia. 

In 1998, the National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) measured 
civics achievement at grades four, eight, and 12. The NAEP civics outcomes 
reveal how little students understand about our system of government. Only 
25 percent of tested students demonstrated a rudimentary understanding of 
how American democracy works. Only 9 percent of tested students were able 
to list two or more positive effects of active citizenship. In general, the NAEP 
results revealed that American students learn facts about the American system 
of government, but they have difficulty applying this knowledge to commu- 
nity problems or public policy. 

(Confinued on nexf page) 
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Missing Link) (Continued) 

There is one bright note in the NAEP Civics report: 
“Twelfth-grade students who did volunteer work . . . had 
significantly higher civics assessment scale scores than stu- 
dent who did not participate in volunteer activities.” 1 This 
^enticing clue suggests that service — when linked to civic 
education — has the potential to educate young people in the 
•essentials of democratic citizenship. 

IffT:' 

aj| national study of entering college freshman, conducted 
by UCLA ior over 30 years, indicates that our 
iUg people are now less interested in political life than ever 
|$^bre. However, they are more committed to improving the 
Quality of life in their communities. Simultaneously, policy 
* ers and educators have been preoccupied with education 
lorm. Unfortunately, in the debate over what is needed in 
||ur schools, civic education — including an understanding of 
te problems and policies that effect our lives at the local 
does not appear on the reform agenda. 



Service Learning and Local 
" ivernment 

m/s ■* •• 

By Ann L. Rappoport, Ph.D. 

^Director, Kids Around Town® 1 

Jf*' ••''"■ 

Service learning can be made more effective by focusing on 
public policy and the role of local government. 

f Dh January 12, 2000, the New York Times reported the 
results of a survey revealing that a majority of college 
students believed that "government had no influence on 
their lives.” OI course, these students were mistaken. 
Government, especially local government , is a pervasive 
§$&rce in all of our lives. The results of the Times-vzpon- 
survey underscores a simple reality: Students don't 
absorb civic skills and values by simply living in a 

democracy; they need to practice them. 

•-. •. 

;Ode of the best ways to implement civic education is by 
; interacting with the people and processes of government. 
Students who have had direct, meaningful contact with 
iMbd officials, service providers, and other government 
^professionals are more likely to know how to participate 
effectively when they step into the public-policy arena. 

Kids Around Town (KAT) features a service-learning 
process that empowers young students to strengthen their 
academic abilities by dealing with local government. 



1 Kids Around down (KAT)® was developed by the League of Women Voters of 
Pennsylvania Citizen Ldueamm Fund in cooperation with West Chester 
University. For more information on the KAT program, see Review Corner on 

^ ge 10 of this issue ot Service -l earning Network. 
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Helping young people understand the connection between 
government policy and community improvement is of great 
importance to our democracy. An educational initiative that 
emphasized the connections between civic education and 
local government might help reinvigorate our political 
process and expand democratic participation. Using service 
learning to explore community issues and local government 
has great potential to link civic knowledge and skills and 
democratic dispositions with the development of effective, 
engaged citizens. This issue of Service- Learning Network 
explores some ways to achieve that important objective. 

Todd Clark is the Executive Director of Constitutional Rights 
Foundation. 



1 NAEP Civics Report Card for the Nation. 1998. For more information about 
NAEP and civic assessment, visit the NAEP web site at nces.ed.gov/ 
nationsreport card/site/home. asp. 



Developed in 1993, the KAT program requires that service 
be grounded in the exploration of public-policy issues. Both 
service and learning are rooted in the specific context of the 
local community's institutions. 

For example, interviewing seniors — a popular service-learn- 
ing activity— is a powerful learning experience. But it can 
be even more profound when students also learn something 
about how local government interacts with senior citizens. 
Students interested in intergenerational issues can begin 
their research by contacting their Area Agency on Aging. 
They can employ communications skills to consult with 
representatives from a municipal health department. They 
can gather and study statistics about the elderly and explore 
the availability of county-supported services for seniors. 

The KAT framework is a guide for educators seeking to 
maximize the potential of service learning by engaging with 
local government. The framework includes seven major 
components. Students: 

1) Are introduced to local government. Through their 
local government, students can test (or experience) the basic 
premise that “we” are government. They learn to ask: What 
is a community? Who is in our community? Why is there 
government? What is public policy? What is public interest 
or “the public good”? 

2) Select a local public-policy issue. It is essential to find 
an issue that will engage students. To explore local govern- 
ment, the issue should involve the jurisdiction of munici- 
pal, township or county authorities or the school district 
administration. It should have direct impact on students' 
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lives. Remember to help students define the issue within a 
manageable scope and scale. 

3) Research the issue. The information-gathering stage is 
where children have a great opportunity to engage in inter- 
disciplinary activities. Students can research an issues histo- 
ry apply their growing understanding of scientific method 
and statistics, and write about their issue. 

4) Analyze the research. After students have collected 
information about their issue, they need to be able to ana- 
lyze it. The key is to teach students to look at information 
for what is there, how it is presented, and what is not there. 
This step provides an opportunity for students to develop 
critical-thinking and policy-evaluation skills. 

5) Problem-solve and develop an action plan. Once stu- 
dents have analyzed the information they have gathered, 
they need to evaluate possible solutions to the problem they 
have chosen. They should restate their problem, develop 
possible strategies to address it, and choose the best solution 
for “the public good.” 

6) Take civic action. Students can inform the public, per- 
suade local authorities, or participate in any strategy 
designed to influence local public policy. They should pre- 
pare for responsible civic action by finding out in advance 
for example, about the format for public-service announce- 
ments, about getting on the agendas of public meetings, or 
about any regulations governing their proposed action cam- 
paigns. 

7) Assess and reflect. The teacher should share observations 
about the process. Before, during, and after their service- 
learning experience, students should take time to evaluate 
their own involvement and change through the process and 
consider how they would apply their acquired knowledge to 
new and different situations. They should consider what 
they have learned about local institutions and about the 
process of civic participation. 

Interacting with Local Government: A Case Study 

Students who understand local government can do more than 
treat public symptoms; they can generate public policy solutions. 

Consider the following issues: skateboarding in public and 
commercial areas; poor street lighting; filthy school rest- 
rooms; gangs, curfews, and truancy; useless and dangerous 
vacant lots and buildings; school violence; lack of school 
and community recreation facilities; abandoned vehicles; 
literacy and library resources; litter and graffiti; homeless- 
ness, diversity, tolerance, and lack of community pride. 
These issues all affect the quality of life for students and 
their families and all of them fall under the jurisdiction of 
local government. 







CifyWorks: Teaching Local Government 
Through Service Learning 



Today’s U.S. government teachers face a dilemma. On 
one hand, they are expected to give their students the 
knowledge and skills they need to be effective and 
responsible citizens. On the other hand, most govern- 
ment standards, texts, and curricula focus on national 
government. While it is important for students to under- 
stand the structure and process of our national govern- 
ment, they are more likely to participate at the local level 
as adult citizens. Most teachers rarely have the time to 
provide more than a cursory examination of local struc- 
tures of government. 

In 1996 the Surdna Foundation launched a national ini- 
tiative to determine whether service learning could be an 
effective method for improving citizenship knowledge 
and skills. Constitutional Rights Foundation took the 
opportunity afforded by the Surdna Foundation to devel- 
op and test City Works , a model that uses service learning 
to teach local government and citizenship at the high 
school level. 

City Works, now in its evaluation draft, is designed to fol- 
low major government texts, including Magruder’s, the 
standard U.S. government text. It supports national, 
state, and local standards, frameworks, and course out- 
lines. It is also infusible into an existing course, requires a 
moderate demand on classroom time, and is applicable to 
a variety of school settings. 

CityWorks consists of two major elements: 

Six interactive lesson modules on local government 
designed to be integrated into the end of units in typical 
government texts. Lessons focus on local government 
content. 

Project activities follow each of the lessons. These class- 
room activities and assignments help students explore 
problems, institutions, and public-policy issues in their 
own community. 

CityWorks is currently being piloted in several Los 
Angeles area schools. 



Using the Kids Around Town framework, eighth-grade stu- 
dents in one Philadelphia classroom recently chose to 
address the topic of gang violence and school safety. They 
applied traditional research methodologies, consulted 
newspapers, and browsed the Internet. They invited repre- 
sentatives from local government offices and community 
groups to speak to them about the issue. Students contact- 
ed officials representing the head of the city council, the 

(Continued on next page) 
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ypffices of the district attorney and public defender, the 
.department of human services, the police department and 
ijheir school district. These interviews provided students 
prtth an in-depth introduction to their local government 
Hlje they yielded important information on the issue of 
; violence and school safety. 

t, these students developed surveys to measure student 
ipccrn and impressions about related issues of bullying, 
g, and fighting. The survey results were analyzed both 
Jltatively and quantitatively and the new data was incor- 
:ed into earlier research results. 




government, especially local 
wernment, is a pervasive force 

in all of our lives. 

W 

ig 

students progressed through the analysis and problem- 
solving phases of their project, they developed new questions 
to ask experts and members of the school community. They 
Contacted a community-based, conflict-resolution center 
|nd found that this organization could conduct training 
programs at their school. 

Ill -culmination, students requested that the school district 
P|tam “drug-free zone” signs for the school neighborhood. 
They organized a “Peace Day” for their peers and presented 
& video they had created on the subject of violence. In a 
meaningful gesture for new students, these outgoing eighth- 
traders petitioned the principal to let the school operate a 
er-mediation program. 



In reflecting on this example, it is clear that local govern- 
ment can become a learning laboratory and a means to 
address school and community needs. Students learned how 
to take the initiative, to reach out to local government to 
address a problem they had identified as important to them. 
At the same time, they gained new understanding of the 
institutions, regulations, and processes of local government. 
They now understand more about the players in the public 
policy process and the hows and whys behind the issue they 
identified for community service. 

More important, these students are now better prepared to 
take responsible roles in improving their communities. By 
studying local government, these KAT students developed 
civic skills that will empower them to play leadership roles 
in the future of their communities. 

Ann Rappoport, Ph.D., is a freelance writer, educator, and 
program consultant. She has taught writing and government in 
Philadelphia area colleges and Kids Around Town is one of the 
programs she currently directs. 



loin CRfs Lisfserv 

CRT sends out periodic announcements about new publications, programs, train- 
ings, and lessons. Don’t miss out. E-mail us at andrew@crf-usa.org. On the Subject 
Lin t, write CRF Listserv. In the message, put your name, school, subject you teach, 
state, and e-mail address. 
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The Learning Laborafory: An Interview with David Korlh 

David Korth is the Social Services Planning Manager in Hayward \ California. Korttis job gives him a unique perspective on how 
schools , non-profits, and businesses can form effective partnerships with local government. 



Network: David, you come to service learning from a dif- 
ferent direction than that of most educators. Can you 
describe your position in Haywards city government? 

Korth:. Basically, I work in three separate areas. First, I 
manage Haywards city-sponsored transportation service 
for older adults and people with disabilities. Second, I 
oversee the implementation of a city anti-discrimination 
action plan. Third, I am responsible for social-services 
planning. 

Network: What is “social-services planning”? 

Korth: Under this hat, I am responsible for administering 
the distribution of city and federal funds to non-profit 
organizations and other public agencies including schools. 
For example, we contract with the Hayward Unified 
School District to provide portable, on-campus structures 
that house and implement some of Haywards after-school 
latchkey programs. We also fund a youth enrichment pro- 
gram that calls for a partnership between the Hayward 
schools, the city, and our recreation district. 

Network: Beyond administering funds, how does your 
work connect local government to schools and other com- 
munity sectors? 

Korth: Too often, we are forced to say “no” to funding 
requests. So, we find other ways to help. In lieu of hard 
money, we offer technical assistance, in-kind support, and 
share our experience in program planning. We leverage 
resources between schools and non-profit and private 
organizations. In short, we do anything we can to help 
meet the social- and human-service needs of the commu- 
nity. 

Network: Can you give us an example of how you meet 
those needs? 

Korth: The Hayward Coalition for Youth is an ad hoc 
group of youth-serving organizations that joined forces six 
years ago to apply for a partnership grant. We are still 
working together. We represent many of the youth 
resources in the community — the school district, the park 
and recreation district, a number of non-profits, the police 
department, and other city offices. 

d 
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Network: How do the Coalition for Youth and your other 
community organizing efforts support service learning? 

Korth: With proper classroom support, city agencies and 
community organizations can serve as learning laboratories 
for young people. At the same time, students are viewed as 
valuable resources who can help community groups and 
local government agencies meet their goals and objectives. 
I come to the coalition representing a public entity — the 
city. I work as a liaison between schools and various 
groups, other public agencies, non-profits, and the busi- 
ness sector. On one hand, we provide educational oppor- 
tunities for students. At the same time, we want to help 
deserving groups with limited resources. In this equation, 
students can give and receive. 

Network: What problems have you encountered in your 
efforts to connect with school-based service-learning 
efforts? 

With proper classroom support, city 
agencies and community organiza- 
tions can serve as learning laborato- 
ries for young people. 

Korth: Schools work in different time frames than do busi- 
nesses, non-profits, and government agencies. Business 
wants to work now and act fast. Teachers are busy in the 
classroom during business and government office hours. 
Pulling the rhythms and schedules of these groups together 
takes time, patience, and effort on everyone’s part. 

Network: How can local government become a “learning 
laboratory”? 

Korth: Think of any issue that a community might face. 
Someone in local government is probably working on that 
issue. Public agencies can be like mazes: You need to know 
how to navigate them. That can be a challenge. “Service 



(Continued on next poge) 
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The Learning Lab (Continued) 

Learning Opportunities In City Government” (See graphic 
page 7) is an attempt to guide teachers and students through 
the local government maze:"”'*’”*"”™"" 

Network: What obstacles do educators have to overcome to 
form partnerships? 

Korth: It takes time to persuade people in business, non- 
profits, or city government that student participation isn’t a 
burden but a genuine resource. Convincing people outside 
the school that service-learning partnerships can be helpful 
is similar to convincing teachers that service learning isn’t 
just another chore. Most service-learning practitioners have 
probably had that debate with some of their educator col- 
leagues. A new concept comes along and it often sounds like 
extra work. 

The challenge is to convince other educators and potential 
partnering organizations that student participation may 
actually help them get the job done. Beyond that, service- 
learning partnering can result in an enhanced experience for 
the student, the partnering organization, and the commu- 
nity at large. Those who have benefitted know that the sum 
of a service-learning partnership is often greater than its 
parts. 

Network: How do you suggest that teachers and students 
reach out to local government? 

Korth: Begin by formulating the right questions before you 
approach government agencies. In the classroom, it’s fine to 
ask “who is my community?” or “what are its needs?” But 
before you make contact with government agencies, non- 
profits, or businesses, you need to narrow the problem. You 
need to ask “what issue do I want to work on?” and “where 
do I find people who are working on this issue?” If you don’t 
have a contact, you walk into the city clerk’s office and ask 
the question: “Who in the city is working on that issue?” 
But students don’t need to stop with local government. 

Network; Can you elaborate on that? 

Korth: Government agencies aren’t the only people who are 
dealing with school and community problems. Businesses, 
non-profits, and concerned citizens may be working on the 
same issues. Many communities publish a guide to . human 
and social resources. The reference librarian at your local 
library can help students locate community resources. Or 
look for a local volunteer agency that coordinates partner- 
ships with a number of local non-profits. You can also start a 
networking seminar. Invite people who represent local gov- 
ernment, non-profits, members of the business community, 
concerned private citizens. Use the seminar as a forum to 
teach and learn the art of networking to solve community 
problems. 





Teachers and students can form mutually valuable partnerships with 
government agencies and the private sector. Here \ Philadelphia stu- 
dents consult with a local architect about plans for a park. 



In the long run, the focus still comes back to the teacher. 
Educators need to be clear about their educational goals, get 
specific in the classroom about the issues students want to 
address. Then hit the road, knock on doors, go to the 
municipality, businesses, or non-profit agencies in the com- 
munity. Then ask, “who can I talk to in dealing with this 
issue?” At the county level, do the same thing. Go to the 
county clerk’s office. Let things unfold from there. “I’m an 
educator. This is my issue. How can we work together?” If 
you make the effort, you may get some very encouraging 
responses. 

For more information, contact David Korth, Social 
Services Planning Manager, Community and Economic 
Development Department, Hayward City Hall, 
777 B Street, Hayward, CA 94541-5007. (510) 583-4227; 

e-mail: DavidK@ci.hayward.ca.us 
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Service-Learning Opportunities in City Government 



City Services 


Service-Learning Opportunities 


POLICE DEPARTMENT 




A. Working with School Resource Officers 


A. School Safety: 

• Reduce violence on campus. 

• Decrease discrimination. 

• Reduce drug and alcohol abuse. 

• Remove school graffiti. 


B. Working with Neighborhood Watch 


B. Neighborhood/Community Improvement: 

• Improve neighborhood safety. 

• Wipe out community graffiti. 

• Organize a new neighbor welcome program. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 




A. Emergency Operations/Disaster Response 


A. Disaster Preparedness: 

• Facilitate school and neighborhood disaster preparedness 
programs. 

• Facilitate disaster preparedness for service agencies, reli- 
gious institutions, nursing homes, etc. 


B. Fire Prevention 


B. Fire Prevention: 

• Help with weed abatement projects. 

• Learn and teach fire safety techniques. 


PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT 




A. Landscape/Pollution Control 


A. Environmental/Recycling/Pollution Control: 

Learn and teach tree planting and care, neighborhood 
clean-up sidewalk stenciling, recycling. 


B. Community Maintenance 


B. Community Maintenance: 

• Litter pick-up 

• Graffiti removal 

• Identify sidewalks, roads, or traffic problems that need 
attention. 


COMMUNITY PLANNING DEPARTMENT 




A. Planning 


A. Utilization of Space in the Community: 

Help determine community use of open space (parks, 


B. Social Services 


trails, etc.). 

B. Helping Others Who Are in Need: 

Help identify needs and provide social service (food, shel- 
ter, work training, counseling). 


LIBRARY 




Library Services 


Literacy and Cultural Programs 

• Help others to learn to read. 

• Learn and teach cultural diversity and tolerance. 


RECREATION AND PARKS 




Recreation Services 


Youth, Adult and Senior Programs 


O 


• Help identify need for, plan, and implement community 
recreation programs. 
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Introducing Teachers to Local 
Government and Community Issues 

by Fran Rudoff 

Executive Director, KIDS Consortium 

H ow many teachers in your school system actual- 
ly live in the neighborhoods or communities 
where they teach? For some teachers, limited knowl- 
edge about local issues, community leaders, and local 
government agencies can be a tremendous barrier to 
service learning. 

Beginning in the early 1990s, KIDS Consortium of 
Maine, began the Town as Text Tour. This introduc- 
tory program has proven to be an effective strategy 
for helping teachers discover major issues and chal- 
lenges facing local government officials. Lewiston, 
Maine City Planner Jim Lysen says that “the idea is to 
show how teachers can use the town as text in devel- 
oping hands-on projects tied to curriculum for their 
students.” On bus rides through Lewiston, Lysen has 
talked with teachers about the redevelopment of a 
local textile mill and plans for a system of bike and 
pedestrian trails. Teachers have also explored a river- 
front archaeological dig and discussed the impact 
industrial mills have had on Lewiston’s past and 
could have in the future. 

In the rural Oxford Hills region of Maine, teachers 
recently learned about the impact of soil erosion on 
local lakes, and discussed projects that could improve 
water quality with representatives of the County Soil 
and Water Conservation District and a local water- 
shed association. They also met the director of a local 
agency that runs the Head Start program and is 
involved with a local Children’s Health Center to dis- 
cuss issues related to poverty and local at-risk popula- 
tions. 

When teachers and school administrators develop 
contacts with local government officials and become 
acquainted widi community issues they are building 
a community-wide learning laboratory for their stu- 
dents. To set up a community tour for teachers, con- 
sider the following steps: 

• Create a small committee to lead the process. 
Involve your school volunteer coordinator, one or 
two teachers, a town or city planner (in rural areas, 
regional planning agencies can be very helpful), 
and a local elected official or school board mem- 
ber* 

• Informally poll teachers about topics or issues of 
interest. Consider local curriculum themes or 
topics as a guide. 




Teachers need to be well acquainted with the resources and institu- 
tions of the community they teach in. Here> a group of students par- 
ticipate in the study of a Pittsburgh , Pennsylvania neighborhood. 

(Photo by W. Rydberg) 

• Brainstorm a list of general topics you’d like to cover on 
the tour. For example, you could consider needs of sen- 
ior citizens, water quality, downtown revitalization, or 
recycling. Identify people or organizations in the com- 
munity who are knowledgeable about these topics. Use 
local newspapers or the phone book to help fill in the 
blanks. 

• Consult with your school or district administrative team 
to select possible dates for the tour, create a draft sched- 
ule, and begin contacting local organizations to serve as 
“tour guides” for various issues. Talk with representatives 
of the organizations about information to present and 
the types of “handouts” or written background informa- 
tion teachers would find useful. 

• Finalize the schedule and logistics. Provide a detailed 
agenda and registration form for teachers in advance. 

• Create folders with information provided by “tour 
guides” for participating teachers. These resources will be 
extremely valuable as teachers return to the classroom 
and initiate service-learning projects with their students. 
Include an evaluation form so you can receive feedback 
on the tour and find out what kind of follow-up support 
teachers will need from the resource agencies and people 
they met. 

• KIDS Consortium found that the Town as Text Tour 
created an effective strategy to introduce local govern- 
ment, community issues, and local leaders to their stu- 
dents. 

For more information, contact KIDS Consortium at (207) 

784-0956 or at www.kidsconsortium.org. 
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MAURICf R. ROBINSON MINI-GRANTS 2001 AWARDS 

Teaching About Communities, Problems, and Change 

For eight years, CRF’s Maurice R. Robinson Mini-Grants Program has given grants of $100 to $1000 as seed money to 
teacher-student teams and community organizations for service-learning projects. The Robinson Mini-Grant Program is fund- 
ed with a generous grant from the Maurice R. Robinson Fund of New York City. The Robinson Mini-Grant projects below 
exemplify service learning on a shoestring. We feature these winners in the hopes of stimulating your creativity and inspiring 
you to apply for a Robinson Mini-Grant. 



ELEMENtARY SCHOOLS 



MIDDLE SCHOOLS 



Designing the Hospital Room 

Sullivan Elementary School, North Adams, 

Massachusetts 

A kindergarten class will partner with a 
local hospital to create a childrens waiting 
room in the emergency treatment center. 

The hospital wants the children to act as 
consultants to make the waiting room 
“child friendly.” Students and hospital officials have deter- 
mined that a welcoming, safe, and comforting area will 
have a calming effect on traumatized children and will help 
eliminate fear of medical treatment. 

This Old House 

Thomasville City Schools, Thomasville, Alabama 

K-4 students will produce a historical guide identifying 
buildings in this rural Alabama town that were erected over 
50 years ago. Working in collaboration with the county 
historical society, students will survey and catalog historic 
homes. They will interview the residents of the homes or 
mail out questionnaires to gather information about each 
buildings background and history. Building histories will 
be compiled in a brochure for use by fourth-grade students 
who are required to study Alabama history. 




Middle-School Students Teaching Elementary 
Prevention Skills (MIDSTEPS) 

North Kirkwood Middle School, St. Louis, Missouri 

The MIDSTEPS Project trains five teams of middle-school 
students to serve as positive peer leaders for elementary- 
level students. Peer leaders will use reading, writing activi- 
ties, and drama to teach life skills such as decision making, 
dealing with peer pressure, coping with stress, goal-setting 
and self-acceptance. This peer-led program will collaborate 
with the local office of the National Council on 
Alcoholism and Drug Abuse. 

Restoring a Civil War Legacy 

Floyd C. Fretz Middle School, 

Bradford, Pennsylvania 

High school juniors and seniors will 
team with eighth-grade students to 
research the genealogy of Civil War 
veterans who are interred in the local 
cemetery. By researching local veter- 
ans, community history and the courage and sacrifice of 
individual soldiers will be brought to life. Students will 
also undertake the restoration of the cemetery’s neglected 
Civil War graves. 




Other Elementary-School Projects 

• Cory Elementary School, Romulus, Michigan — Second- 
grade students work with naturalists to create bird habi- 
tats. 

• Longfellow Elementary School, Rochester, New York — 
Fourth-grade students gain social support by working 
with senior citizens to improve living conditions. 

• Westview Elementary School, Warren, Michigan — 
Special education students grow produce and contribute 
harvests to a local food bank. 



Other Middle-School Projects 

• The Environmental Middle School, Portland, Oregon — 
Middle-school students mentor elementary school stu- 
dents with hands-on environmental experiences. 

• De Soto Middle School, De Soto, Wisconsin — Middle 
School students interview nursing home residents and 
publish oral history results. 

• Western Vance Secondary Schools, Henderson, North 
Carolina — Eighth-grade students write and publish sto- 
ries for elementary-school children. 
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MAURICE R. ROBINSON MINI-GRANTS 2001 AWARDS 
Teaching About CommuniTiei, Problem), and Change 



HIGH SCHOOLS 

Harvesting Success 

University High School, Orlando, Florida 

High school students explore issues of homelessness and 
poverty. Projects include preparing and maintaining a veg- 
etable garden, initiating a community food and clothing 
drive, and organizing fundraisers for a medical center. 
Students also contact local government to study related poli- 
cy issues. 

Vashon Island Water and 
Soil Users Guide 

Vashon High School, Vashon 
Island, Washington 

Science students will design and 
carry out a series of experiments, 
field studies, and short research 
projects to gain an understanding of the physical, biotic, 
geologic, and toxicological indicators of Vashon Island’s 
environmental health. Students then write and publish a 
user-friendly guide to environmental cleaning and the pro- 
tection of island resources from pollution. 

Other High School Projects 

• Mineola High School, Garden City Park, New York — 
ESL students develop fluency in English and defuse youth 
stereotypes by reading to senior citizens. 

• Native American Studies Department, Tucson, Arizona — 
This “Read to Succeed” project will address the issue of 
early reading failure among Native American students. 

• Cranford High School, Cranford, New Jersey — U.S. his- 
tory students partner with a local historical society and 
university to research Civil War history and publish a 
brochure. 



COMMUNiry-BASED ORGANIZATIONS 

Women’s Resource Center Teen Theater 

Clatsop County Women’s Resource Center, Astoria, Oregon 

The Clatsop County Women’s Resource Center facilitates a 
teen center troupe composed of high school and local com- 
munity college students. The teen troupe uses dramatic per- 
formances and peer education methods to address impor- 
tant issues such as dating violence and sexual assault. 

Home Alone 

American Red Cross, Mundelein, Illinois 

High school students in North Chicago train for certifica- 
tion as Red Cross Home Alone Instructors. After becoming 
certified, students teach home-safety skills to latchkey ele- 
mentary school students in Chicago grade schools. 

Other Community-Based Projects 

• Marion County 4-H, Ocala, Florida — Young people aged 
10-18 work in conjunction with local gardeners to build 
a garden used by district schools as an educational tool. 

• Tohono O’odham Nation Education Center, Tucson, 
Arizona — Students develop gardening skills and learn 
about native plants, pollination. 

• Anaheim Family YMCA, Anaheim, California — Student- 
written drama designed to develop team-building and 
problem-solving skills for young children. 





ROBINSON MINI-GRANT PROGRAM FOR K-12 SERVICE LEARNING 
APPLICATION FORM & GUIDELINES 

Sponsored by Constitutional Rights Foundation 



DEADLINE: October 15, 2001 



Name of Project 

Grade(s) & School Subjects Involved 

Please check one of the following: 

[ ] Elementary School [ ] Middle School [ ] High School [ ] Community— Based Organization 

School/Organization Name & Address (include state) 



School/Organization Phone ( ) Fax ( ). 

Teacher/ Adult Sponsor (please print) 

Signature of Teacher/ Adult Sponsor 

Student Planners 



Amount of Grant $. 



The maximum award is $600 



STEP 1: Write a short project summary — 100 words or less. The first round of judging is conducted solely on 

the basis of your summary! The summary should clearly demonstrate the link between your service project and 

curriculum. Make your summary accurate, concise, and compelling. 

Step 2: Answer each of the questions below. Please limit your answers to no more than three pages. 

(1) Community Need. What community/school issue or problem will your project address? Why is this issue or 
problem important? What results or changes do you anticipate? 

(2) Learning — Link to Curriculum (This is a very important part of your project proposal). What skills and 
knowledge will your students gain through this service project? How does this project link to your existing cur- 
riculum? 

(3) Student Participants. Who will participate in your service project? Will anyone from the community be 
involved? (businesses, parents, college students, community agencies and organizations) 

(4) Project Explanation. What will students do? What will others involved with the project do? What is your pro- 
jected timeline for the project? Project explanation must be clear and practical. 

(5) Evaluation. How will you evaluate the effect of your project? 

(6) Reflection. Will you spend class time talking or writing about the project? What will you do? 
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STEP 3. Submit a one-page budget that lists the items needed for your project and the cost of each item. 
Include any in-kind donations or matching funds expected. 

• Budget items may include purchase of necessary training/resource materials, project supplies, expenses for tele- 
phone, postage, copying, etc., and essential student transportation. No more than 50 percent of a mini-grant 
may be used for transportation. 

• Budget items may not include salaries, stipends, consultant fees, release time, or administrative overhead. 

• Budget must demonstrate reasonable and economical use of funds. 

STEP 4. Submit this form, your project summary, your answers to the six questions, and the project budget 
to: Robinson Mini-Grant Program, c/o Constitutional Rights Foundation, 601 S. Kingsley Drive, 

Los Angeles, CA 90005. (213) 487-5590, extension #109 

APPLICATION MUST BE POSTMARKED NO LATER THAN OCTOBER 15, 2001 



GENERAL GUIDELINES & SUGGESTIONS 



• Remember that these are service-learning grants. The corporation for National Service defines service learn- 
ing as: 

• a method whereby students or participants learn and develop through active participation in 
thoughtfully organized service that is conducted in and meets the needs of a community; 

• coordinated with an elementary school, secondary school, institution of higher education, or com- 
munity service program, and with the community; 

• helping to foster civic responsibility; 

• integrated into and enhancing the academic curriculum of the students, or the educational compo- 
nents of the community service program in which the participants are enrolled; and 

• providing structured time for students or participants to reflect on the service experience. 

• Both elementary and secondary schools and classes may apply, as may community agencies who work with 
K-12 youth. 

• The adult sponsor should ensure that students are involved in planning, designing, and evaluating the proj- 
ect. 

• Projects can be completed at school or in the community. Projects should address an important issue or 
need. 

• Explore the resources in your community. Ask community agencies to provide background information on 
issues, practical advice, publicity, or help with supplies and transportation. List pledges of community sup- 
port in your application. 



SUPPLEMENTARY CRITERIA 



The Review Committee will award extra points to projects that: 

• Involve more than one community agency or group; 

• Demonstrate diversity among student participants (i.e., age, ability, gender, ethnicity); 

• Provide matching funds or in-kind donations from community organizations. 




NOTIFICATION & REQUIREMENTS 



Awards will be determined and all applicants notified by November 26, 2001. Checks will be sent upon com- 
pletion of acceptance forms. Groups awarded mini-grants must document their projects through a narrative 
and photographs to be submitted to CRF upon completion of the project (June 29, 2002). 
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Forming Productive Partnerships with Local 
Government 

WINCHESTER, Virginia — The Government 12 Service- 
Learning class at James Wood High School uses the local 
community as an extended learning laboratory. Students 
apply knowledge and skills they have acquired in their gov- 
ernment class to develop possible solutions to community 
problems. Under this program, students and local govern- 
ment agencies join forces to plan and implement service- 
learning projects based on problems and issues identified 
by the agencies themselves. 

During the first semester of the Government 12 Service- 
Learning class, students complete the curriculum as 
required by the Virginia Board of Education. During the 
second semester, students spend approximately half their 
class time in various local government agencies working on 
service-learning projects. Students work in groups of three 
in agencies such as the County Treasurer, Commissioner of 
Revenue, County Planning, Public Works, Health 
Department, Clerk of the Court and Fire and Rescue. 

Service-learning coordinators work closely with the part- 
nering agencies to design projects that 1) have substantive 
value for the agencies and 2) have a serious instructional 
component that links community work to students’ recent- 
ly acquired knowledge of local government. Some local 
government service-learning projects have included: 

• a feasibility study for a local income tax. 

• a cost-benefit analysis of community service versus 
incarceration for alcohol and drug abusers. 

• a feasibility study of curbside trash pick up. 

• a future projection of low-income housing availability. 

• an effectiveness study of a health department immu- 
nization program. 

• the impact of the National Voter Registration Act on 
voter turnout. 

When Government 12 students are not at their placements 
in local government, they return to the classroom to cri- 
tique each other’s service-learning projects and link read- 
ings in democracy, civic participation, and citizenship to 
their service-learning experience in the community. 
Student work is evaluated through the use of daily logs, 
project updates, and deadlines. Students produce a final 
written report and present their project outcomes at an 
evening forum attended by members of local government, 
county agencies, school officials, parents, and the general 
public. The local television station now broadcasts the 
event live. 

A *' 'jy conclusion of the Government 12 Service-Learning 





Reaching out to local politicians can be beneficial to students and 
public officials. These elementary-school students are making a pres- 
entation to a member of the Pittsburgh City Council. 



class, James Wood High School students talk about the 
importance of citizens becoming more informed and 
involved in their community rather than placing unreason- 
able demands on local government agencies. They see their 
work as valuable to their respective local government agen- 
cies. They view the work of the agencies as valuable to the 
community and begin to develop measurably different atti- 
tudes about their roles as citizens in a community. They 
express a desire to implement positive solutions to other 
community problems. 

Student commitment continues after graduation, with 
some Government 12 students finding work with their 
partnering agencies in presenting their findings and project 
outcomes to other local governments in the Frederick 
County region. Student confidence and oral communica- 
tion and presentation skills have increased with every 
opportunity to share their service-learning projects with 
other audiences. Many students plan to register to vote. As 
one Government 12 student observed, “People need to 
wake up and get involved. They won’t be so bored with the 
government because there is so much to learn and so much 
to do.” 

For more information, contact Mickey Monahan, James 
Wood High School, 161 Apple Pie Ridge Road, 
Winchester, VA 22603. (540) 667-522 6. 
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Kids Around Town ® 

A Local Government fducafion Model 

Sharon B. Kletzien, Ph.D. with Ann L. Rappoport, 
Ph.D. 

League of Women Voters of Pennsylvania, Citizen 
Education Fund, Harrisburg, PA. 1994. 

Looseleaf manual, WA" x 10 A”, 200 pp. 

Kids Around Town (KAT) 
introduces elementary- and 
middle-school children to 
local government and 
empowers them to influ- 
ence public policy. The 
materials in KAT have been 
developed by education, 
communication, and politi- 
cal science specialists, work- 
ing closely with elementary- 
and middle-school teachers. 

They provide strategies and 
teaching techniques to pro- 
mote an understanding of the active role that citizens 
can play in deciding local public-policy issues. 



Kids 

Kroun d 

Town* 



A Local Government 
Education Model 



A professional program of the 
League of Women Voters of Pennsylvania 
Gtizen Education Fund 
in cooperation with 
West Chester University 




Kids Around Town is not designed to be used as a cur- 
riculum. Instead, the KAT program is a valuable 
resource to enable teachers and students to identify local 
issues, conduct research, evaluate positions, and present 
persuasive information to others in the community, 
including public-policy makers. 

Each section contains methodologies, procedures, and 
worksheets for students. Teachers, community volun- 
teers, and students can then choose which activities and 
resources are appropriate for the school or community 
issues they choose to address. 



KAT materials are arranged in sections reflecting the 
Kids Around Town civic education framework. The first 
section introduces interdisciplinary and cooperative- 
learning teaching methods and useful suggestions on 
how to use the KAT materials as a vehicle to cover stan- 
dards, benchmarks, and other curricular goals. 



Part Two, “Introducing Public Policy and Local 
Government,” contains activities to help students apply 
these concepts to their own communities. Part Three, 
“Choosing an Issue,” offers methods for students to 
identify local issues. Part Four, a research component, 
gives students methods for digging into the causes and 
effects, obstacles, and resources that are critical to under- 
standing a community problem and coming up with 
ways to address it. VJ 

O 
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An entire section, "Analyzing the Information,” gives young 
students valuable critical- thin king tools for evaluating com- 
munity problems and the policies designed to address them. 
Students who have studied an issue can use Part Six, 
“Problem Solving,” to help them understand how to devel- 
op action project strategies that take “the public good” into 
account. Part Seven gives them a means of mobilizing pub- 
lic attention and support for their position and methods to 
present their ideas to local policy makers. 

Assessment is a critical component of any service-learning 
program. Part Eight provides authentic assessment for what 
elementary- and middle-school students have learned from 
studying and taking action on a local issue. Included are 
checklists, before-and-after tests, and rubrics for scoring stu- 
dent awareness. Student reflection methods are also listed. 
The KAT materials are rounded out by an annotated bibli- 
ography of childrens books. Some are reference books, oth- 
ers are accounts of young people who have successfully 
brought about change in their communities. The KAT 
materials end with a glossary of common terms associated 
with local government. 

The Kids Around Town model is designed to be flexible and 
appropriate for elementary- or middle-school children of 
differing ability levels and interests. It can be used to address 
almost any local issue. After completing a service-learning 
project using the KAT materials, students should be able to 
understand: 

• local government. 

• how citizens can participate in the development of local 
public policy. 

• the details and complexities involved in resolving public- 
policy issues. 

• the need for studying an issue before coming to a con- 
clusion. 

• the importance of recognizing different perspectives on 
an issue. 

As such, the KAT model provides an approach to help chil- 
dren develop — at an early age — the skills they need to be 
active, thoughtful citizens in the future. 

Kids Around Town is supported by a 20-minute orientation 
video, a newsletter with resources, lessons, activities, and a 
well-organized web site at http://pa.lwv.org/kat. 
For more information, contact Kids Around Town, 
226 Forster Street, Harrisburg, PA 17102. (717) 234-1576; 
e-mail: kat@libertynet.org. 
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An Introduction to Service Learning 

A Virtual College Course for Schools and Community Agencies 

Instructors: Claire Schooley and Evan Goldberg 
Alameda County Office of Education, Hayward, 
California. 1999. 

Eight half-hour VHS videos and an Internet web site 

An Introduction to Service Learning is a university-level 
course that is taught using a combination of videotaped 
programs and the Internet. The student watches the video 
programs and then completes readings and assignments on 
the Internet. This unique video/ Internet series is offered for 
three units of transferable college credit from California State 
University, Hayward. 

An Introduction to Service - 
Learning is designed for two 
basic purposes: 1) to give the stu- 
dent a detailed understanding of 
service-learning teaching strate- 
gies including definitions, funda- 
mental concepts, and best prac- 
tices; and 2) to enable the stu- 
dent to begin using service learn- 
ing in his or her classroom or 
community organization. 

Each session features an 
overview, assignments, and activities designed to enhance 
an understanding of service-learning teaching strategies. A 
tools feature provides methods to implement service-learn- 
ing programs and projects. An e-mail-based discussion 
forum keeps students in touch with their instructors on a 
session-by-session basis. 

Related Internet pages are organized on the web site in two 
categories: 1) sites related to service learning and 2) sites 
that help teach about specific social issues. Readings are 
arranged in a bibliography and are selected to pursue topics 
at a deeper level and explore some of the philosophical 
underpinnings of service learning. 

An Introduction to Service Learning is composed of eight 
half-hour video sessions. Lesson assignments and addition- 
al resources are located at the Internet web site. 

For more information, call (510) 670-4233 or visit the web 
site at www.cntv.csuhayward.edu/html/cntvtel/sl/main. 



html and click on “Sessions.” 

Participating in Local 
Government 

I Guide for leaching Local Governmenl 
Institute for Local Self- 
Government, Sacramento, 

California. 1994. 

Looseleaf manual, 1 1 l A" x 
10 l A", approx. 200 pp. 

Teacher reference guide 
8/T x 11”, 32pps. 

Student guides 8 K" x 11", 
approximately 100 pp. 

Although Participating in 
Local Government is geared to 
California local government, it contains a wealth of lesson 
plans, activities, and resources that can be applied to any 
community. Based on the premise that local government 
provides teachers and students with a productive civic edu- 
cation laboratory, this supplementary social studies program 
has been prepared with the assistance of classroom teachers 
who have been using local government as a focal point for 
their classes. They have found that this approach is an effec- 
tive way to motivate their students, teach them about 
democracy and civic values, promote cultural understand- 
ing, and develop social participation skills. 

Materials include a resource binder for elementary, middle, 
and high school teachers including a primer on California 
local government, a three-week curriculum with lesson 
plans and activities for each grade level, and a glossary and 
resource section. 

Two student guides (5th-7th grade and 7th-12th grade) 
cover the history, organization, and people involved in local 
government. Each chapter includes student and class activi- 
ties, comprehension questions, and vocabulary guides. 
Support material includes teacher reference guides and sup- 
plemental lesson plans designed to increase student aware- 
ness and develop critical-thinking skills. A video showcases 
students applying their lessons to community action. 

For more information, contact JoAnne Speers, Executive 
Director, Institute for Local Self-Government, 
1400 K Street, Suite 400, Sacramento, CA 95814. 
(916) 658-8233. 
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Seventh Annual National 
Gathering for Service- 
Learning Educators, June 
21-24, 2001, Indianapolis* 

Indiana. Sponsored by the 
Invisible College, this 
national gathering will bring together 
a diverse group of educators from universities 
and communities to ask questions, reflect on 
experiences, and share projects, ideas, and 
strategies around the topic of service learning. 
For more information, visit the Invisible College 
at www.selu.edu/orgs/ic/gatherings.htm or 
contact invisiblec@ georgetown.edu via e-mail. 



The National Community Service 
Conference, “2001: The Year that Changes the 
World,” June 29~July 1, 2001, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
Sponsored by the Points of Light Foundation and 
Corporation for National Service. The NCSC offers 
training for volunteer managers, community volunteers, 
and national service leaders in schools, businesses, gov- 
ernment agencies, and non-profit organizations. For 
more information, contact the conference hotline at 
(202) 729-8101 or visit the conference web site at 
www.pointsoflight.org/ 2001ncsc. 



Generations United (GU) 11th International 
Conference, “Intergenerational Approaches: Not 
Just Nice... Necessary,” October 10-13, 2001, 
Alexandria Olde Town, Virginia. The GU annual con- 
ference attracts an audience of 300 practitioners, advo- 
cates, researchers, students, retirees, managers, and 
directors interested in intergenerational programs, poli- 
cies, and strategies. The conference will provide infor- 
mation about innovative program models around the 
world, including planning, development, implementa- 
tion, and evaluation. For more information, contact 
Generations United at (202) 638-1263 or visit the GU 
web site at www.gu.org. 



The National Society for Experiential Education, 
“Experiential Education: Imagine the Possibilities,” 

October 24—27, 2001, Kissimmee, Florida. For more 
than two decades, the National Society for Experiential 
Education has championed the advancement of experi- ' 
ential education in classrooms, communities, and work- ‘ 
places around the nation. This conference will focus on 
the themes of 1) experiential education as a pedagogy, 2) ; 
service-learning and civic awareness, and 3) internships, 
cooperative education, and career development. For 
more information, contact (703) 933-0017 or visit the 
web site at www.usee.org/confs.html. 



Presidents Student Service Scholarships 

The Corporation for National Service ( “Tr^ 
t announces the availability of $1,000 scholar- 

• ships to high school students for outstanding 1 1 

service to their community. Each high school 
in the country may select two students (junior 
or senior) who have completed 100 or more hours of serv- 
ice to the community. Five hundred dollars is provided by 
the Corporation of National Service, to be matched with 
a $500 scholarship from the community. 

More than 13,000 scholarships have been distributed. 
“The Presidents Challenge lets young people know that 
their community service is important to the entire 
nation,” said Harris Wofford, former CEO of the 
Corporation for National Service, which oversees the 
Presidents Student Service Challenge. Applications and 
additional information can be found at (866) 291-7700 or 
visit their web site at www.student-service-awards.org. 

TechSoup.org 

TechSoup.org invites you to check out its new non-prof- 
it technology discussion area online. Hosted by experts 
from the high-tech and non-profit sectors, TechSoups 
community message boards cover such topics as e- 
fundraising, technology planning, and web building for 
non-profit organizations. For more information, visit the 
web site at www.techsoup.org. 

101 Ideas for Combining Service & Learning 

This online resource has 101 ideas for combining service 
and learning that range in disciplines from anthropology 
to sociology. Ideas for combining service and learning 
include accounting, art, biology, business, liberal studies, 
j computers, education, English, environment, history, 
political science, philosophy, and psychology. To access 
this resource, please visit the web site at 
www.fiu.edu/ -'time4chg/library/ideas.html. 

UCLA Service-Learning Clearinghouse Project 

The UCLA Service-Learning Clearinghouse Project has 
many valuable resources for service-learning practition- 
ers especially in the higher education arena. This 
resource disseminates information on service-learning 
; assessment and evaluation and has links to other 
sources of information on assessment and evaluation. 
In addition, there is information on effective models of 
partnerships, as well as links to resources for building 
and sustaining partnerships. The web site contains 
links for training and technical assistance as well as a list 
of upcoming service-learning conferences and events. 
To utilize this resource, visit the web site at 
www.gseis.ucla.edu/scl/resource.html. 




CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHTS FOUNDATION 
Service-Learning Catalog 



Did you know. . . 

In addition to Service-Learning Network, CRF offers a wide variety of service-learning publications. CRF 
publications are perfect for schools and community-based organizations that want to plan and implement 
their own service-learning projects. 




CityYouth 

An exciting mid- 
dle-school cur- 
riculum that inte- 
grates civic edu- 
cation and serv- 
ice learning into 
social studies, 
language arts, 
science, and 
math. City Youth's 
interactive les- 
sons support team teaching, cooperative 
learning, portfolio assessment, and. stu- 
dent service-learning projects. Two ver- 
sions of CityYouth are now available: 




CityYouth: Today’s Communities 

This version of CityYouth contains 32 les- 
sons organized around four themes: 

Crime & Safety, Harmony, Health & Well- 
Being, and Environment. The lessons 
include readings, role plays, and simula- 
tions that help students use higher-level 
thinking skills to identify and analyze 
issues in their own school and community. 

CityYouth guides students toward apply- 
ing the concepts and skills they learn 
while they plan, complete, and evaluate 
service-learning projects. 



Teacher's Guide: Contains step-by-step 
lesson plans, repro-ready masters of all 
student handouts, 
strategies for 
making school 
community 
connections, and 

tools, methods, and rubrics for program 
evaluation and student assessment. 



. lesson online 
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#61 101CNT Teacher's Guide, 294 pp. $39.95 



CityYouth: U.S. History 

This four-unit version of CityYouth is 
designed to support a U.S. history course 
of study. Each of the first four units con- 
tains lessons set in a historical era that 
introduce a theme students will explore 
and analyze. 



Multidisciplinary lessons guide students 
toward applying what they learn through 
e^,^J earn j n g projects. 



ERIC 



Unit 1: Leadership-American Revolution 
Unit 2: Crime & Safety-Old West/ 
Reconstruction 

Unit 3: Youth & Education-Turn of the 
20th Century 

Unit 4: Media-Contemporary 

Teacher's Guide: Contains step-by-step 
lesson plans, repro-ready masters of all 
student handouts, strategies for making 
school-community connections, and 
tools, methods, and rubrics for program 
evaluation and student assessment. 

#61 301 CNT Teacher's Guide, 294 pp. $39.95 



Active Citizenship Today 

Grades 5-12 



Active Citizenship Today (ACT) offers an 
exciting new approach 
to civic education 
through service learn- 
ing. It provides a step- 
by-step guide for 
informed and effective 
citizenship. The ACT 
curriculum takes stu- 
dents through five units 
of study 

By going through the 
ACT units, students 
develop the tools to be 
more effective citizens in 
a democracy. ACT fits 
perfectly into any U.S. gov- 
ernment, contemporary 
American problems, or com- 
munity-service course. 




ACT Handbook for Teachers 

35201 CNT Middle School Ed., 124 pp. $17.95 
35101CNT High School School Ed., 144 pp. 
$17.95 

ACT Field Guide 

35203CNT Middle School Ed, 188 pp. $12.95 
3521 3CNT Set of 10 Middle School Ed. $99.95 
35103CNT High School Ed., 196 pp. $12.95 
35113CNT Set of 10 High School Ed. $99.95 

ACT Implementation Guide 

35100CNT For Teachers and Administrators, 
40 pp. $4.95 




Adventures in Law and History 

Upper-Elementary Grades 

This new, two-volume curriculum provides 
elementary and middle-school teachers 
with motivating materials for teaching 
about law and effective citizenship. The 
lessons, set in American historical eras, 
engage students in cooperative-learning 
activities, role plays, simulations, readers 
theater, stories, and guided discussions, 
which introduce and reinforce law-related 
and civic education concepts and skills. 




Both illustrated volumes of this innovative 
curriculum feature step-by-step teaching 
procedures, reproducible worksheet and 
activity masters, lessons linking the histori- 
cal and law-related content to the pres- 
ent, and Service-learning opportunities. 

Adventures in Law and History I: Native 
Americans, the Spanish Frontier, and 
the Gold Rush With units on rules and 
laws, property, and authority 

Adventures in Law and History II: 
Coming to America, Colonial America, 
and the Revolutionary Era With units on 
equal protection, due process, authority, 
and the rights and responsibilities of citi- 
zenship 

Adventures in Law and History: 

• Can be used separately or in sequence. 

• Are appropriate for ESL and sheltered 
English students. 

• Support the California History/Social 
Science Framework and other elemen- 
tary social studies course outlines. 

Adventures in Law and History 

601 00CNT Volume I, 18 Lessons $16.95 
60300CNT Volume II, 25 Lessons $19.95 
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Youth and Police 



Grades 6-9 

Youth and Police is 
the perfect way to 
educate about the 
law, improve 
police-community 
relations, and 
involve middle- 
school youth in 
service-learning 
activities to 
improve public 
safety. 




Youth and Police contains five core and 
five extension interactive lessons and 
comes with reproducible handout mas- 
ters. Features lessons on the develop- 
ment of the modern police force, a simu- 
lation on issues of school safety, and an 
adaptation of CRF's renowned Police 
Patrol simulation. Then, working together 
with community police or school officers, 
students create and conduct their own 
service-learning project 
to improve com- 
munity-police 
relations and 
neighbor- 
hood safety. 
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Extension lessons about the use of force, 
the laws of arrest and search, the Miranda 
rule, and police governance and disci- 
pline. 



The Challenge of 
Governance 

Prepare your students to meet the 
National Standards. 

Grades 9-1 2 

Designed for U.S. 
government 
courses and to 
help students 
gain proficiency 
in meeting the 
National 
Standards for 
Civics and 
Government, this 
72-page supple- 
mentary text pro- 
vides background 
readings, directed discussions, and inter- 
active activities. 

A separate teacher's guide provides step- 
by-step directions for conducting each 
lesson based on the materials provided 
in the text. Culminates in a civic partici- 
pation lesson 
includes a 
framework 
for planning 
and implement- 
ing a service-learning project. 

• Fully illustrated with photos and car- 
toons. 

• Perfect for U.S. government, civics and 
contemporary problems courses. 





• Promotes positive police-community 
relations. 

• Helps students think critically about 
controversial issues. 



The Challenge of Governance 

10830CNT Student Edition, 72 pages $9.95 
10831CNT Teacher's Guide, 40 pages $8.95 
10832CNT Set of 10 Student Editions $94.95 



The Challenge of Violence 

Provide your stu- 
dents with back- 
ground and an 
understanding of 
major issues on 
violent crime in 
America. 

Grades 9-12 

The first volume 
of a new series, 
this 72-page sup- 
plementary text challenges students to 
grapple with one of America's most vex- 
ing problems. The book is divided into 
three units and includes service-learning 
methods for students to take action 
against violence in their own lives and 
communities. 





A separate teacher's guide provides step- 
by-step procedures for up to 21 interac- 
tive lessons, which use material from the 
text and 1 8 repro- 
ducible handout 
masters. 

Included are 
directed dis- 
cussions, role plays, simulations, and criti- 
cal-thinking exercises. Also included are 
readings and procedures for guiding 
three Civil Conversations in which stu- 
dents conduct structured, Socratic-style 
discussions on provocative issues. 

• Fully illustrated with photos, charts, and 
cartoons. 



• Perfect for government and civics, 20th 
century U.S history, contemporary prob- 
lems, and law-related courses. 



• Blends law-related and service-learning 
strategies in one comprehensive pack- 
age. 

Youth and Police 

50080CNT Integrated Teacher/Student Edition, 
88 pp. $16.95 



The Challenge of Violence 

10800CNT Student Edition, 72 pp. $9.95 
10801CNT Teacher's Guide, 47 pp. $8.95 

(Includes 18 reproducible masters) 
10802CNT Set of 10 Student Ed. $94.95 



For more information about CRF's 
service-learning programs and publications, 
visit us at: www.crf-usa.org 
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The Challenge of Diversity 

Linked to National Civic and U.S. History 
Standards. 



Grades 9-12 

The third volume 
of a new series, 
this 72-page sup- 
plementary text 
provides an in- 
depth look at 
issues of racial 
and ethnic diver- 
sity in the United 
States. Provides 

students with ideas and resources for 
service-learning projects. 
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A separate teacher's guide provides 
instructions for inter' 
active lessons 
based on the 
text. 
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• Fully illustrated with photos and car- 
toons. 

• Perfect for 19th and 20th century U.S. 
history, government and civics, contem- 
porary problems, and law-related 
courses. 

Each lesson linked to civic and U.S. 
history standards. 

The Challenge of Diversity 
10820CNT Student Edition, 72 pages $9.95 
10821 CNT Teacher's Guide, 40 pages $8.95 
10822CNT Set of 10 Student Editions $94.95 



Civic Action Starters 

Grades 9-12 

Perfect for schools or youth groups, these starter kits offer stimulating, hands-on, and 
quick introductions to effective citizenship. 



Citizenship Mini-Lessons 

Citizenship Mini-Lessons provide 14 inter- 
active lessons on 
citizenship knowl- 
edge, skills, atti- 
tudes, and behav- 
iors. Teacher mate- 
rials include com- 
plete instructions 
for the lessons. 

Each lesson comes 
with a one-page 
student handout 
with a brief introduction, a short reading, 
an explanation of the activity, and discus- 
sion questions. Activities lead to action 
projects including opinion polling, policy 
analysis, community exploration, and get- 
ting involved. 

35301 CNT Citizenship Mini-Lessons, 30 pp. 
$5.95 




Civic Action Guide 

Are you going to help young people do a 
service project? The Civic Action Guide 
gives you all you will need, including 
handouts that stu- 
dents can use to 
plan, implement, 
and evaluate a 
project and hand- 
outs sketching 
plans for commu- 
nity-service proj- 
ects. 

The Civic Action 
Guide also con- 
tains step-by-step 
teacher instructions for implementing the 
guide. 

35302CNT Civic Action Guide, 25 pp. $5.95 




For more information about CRF's 
service-learning programs and publications, 
visit us at: www.crf-usa.org 
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ABOUT CRF 

Constitutional Rights Foundation (CRF) is among the 
leading national organizations promoting school-based 
youth service and service learning. Since 1962, CRF has used 
education to address some of Americas most serious 
youth-related problems: apathy, alienation, and lack of 
commitment to the values essential to our democratic way 
of life. 

Through a variety of civic-education programs developed by 
CRF staff, young people prepare for effective citizenship and 
learn the vital role they can play in our society. Empowered 
with knowledge and skills, our youth can interact successfully 
with our political, legal, and economic systems. 

CRF is dedicated to assuring our country’s future by invest- 
ing in our youth today. For more information about CRF 
programs including Youth Leadership for Action, Active 
Citizenship Today (a collaboration with Close Up 
Foundation), CityYouth, California State Mock Trial 
Competition, History Day in California, Sports & the Law, 
or curriculum materials, please contact our office. 

We welcome your recommendations of themes for future 
issues, conference listings, resources materials, program eval- 
uations, book reviews, or curriculum and activities ideas. 
Thank you for your contributions and most of all for your 
dedication to youth. 



REQUEST FOR MATERIALS 

I would like to learn more about CRF s publications on 

service learning and civic participation. 

Please send me basic guidelines on planning effective 

service-learning projects. 

I would like a free subscription to Service-Learning 

NETWORK. 

Name 

Title 

School/Organization 

Grades or Subjects Taught 

Address 

City State Zip 

Phone Number ( ) Fax ( ) 

E-Mail 

Please send this completed form to NETWORK \ CRF, 

601 South Kingsley Drive, Los Angeles, CA 90005 
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Reproduction Basis 




This document is covered by a signed "Reproduction Release 
(Blanket)" form (on file within the ERIC system), encompassing all 
or classes of documents from its source organization and, therefore, 
does not require a "Specific Document" Release form. 
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be reproduced by ERIC without a signed ReproductionRelease form 
(either "Specific Document" or "Blanket"). 
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